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Russell drew of the majestic fabric of the British con-
stitution. Had he had time, or were it necessary to
elaborate every detail, it is quite certain that the more
he worked into the picture the more appalling would
its fidelity become. The House of Commons listened
with intense interest to this masterly exposition ; and
if votes were to be governed merely by philosophical
conclusions or considerations of unselfish patriotism,
there can be no doubt that the House must then and
there have decided to accept the principle that reform
of some kind was needed for such a constitution.
But then came the question, What kind of reform
had the Government to propose ; and what sort of
reform would the House of Commons be likely to
accept? In judging of the merits of the whole
measure, it is necessary to bear in mind that the
House was divided on this subject into three classes
of opinion. There was the opinion of those who in
their hearts were opposed to all manner of reform ;
there was the opinion of those who would have liked
what they considered a moderate and gradual change;
and there was the opinion of those, strengthened by
a great popular influence out of doors, who were not
likely to be thoroughly satisfied with any measure
which the Government might see their way to offer.
It is not possible to appreciate the difficulty of Lord
John Russell's task if we do not give due account to
these considerations. Lord John Russell went on to
explain that there were three principal grievances
which the Government proposed to abolish. The
first was the nomination of members by individual
patrons ; the second was the election of members by